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An eight-page folder is being distributed by the Chi- 
cago Peace Society outlining the history of the society, 
its purposes, what it has already accomplished, and giv- 
ing the list of officers and conditions of membership, 
together with an application form for enrollment. 

The Twenty-first Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration has been invited by Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Smiley to meet at Mohonk Lake May 19-21 of 
this year. Hon. John Bassett Moore will be the pre- 
siding officer. Special topics to be discussed are the 
possibilities of Pan-American Influence for Peace and 
International Eegulation of Armaments. 

Massachusetts Peace Society. 

A State oratorical contest was held April 9, at Boston, 
by the Massachusetts Peace Society and the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Association. Boston College, Boston Uni- 
versity, College of the Holy Cross, and Tufts College 
were represented. Mr. Frederick W. Wennerberg, of 
Boston College, speaking on "World Peace, an Ideal 
Made Real," was the winner of a first prize of $75, and 
Mr. J. Alfred F. Lane, of Holy Cross, speaking on 
"Peace on Moral Principles," was awarded a second 
prize of $50. Hon. Joseph Walker presided, and the 
board of award consisted of Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, 
Magnus W. Alexander, Hon. Edward L. Logan, Prof. 
Bliss Perry, and Dr. David Scannell. Mr. Wennerberg 
will represent Massachusetts at the group contest of 
the North Atlantic States at Clark University, April 30. 

A series of dramatic readings is*being held under the 
auspices of the education committee of the society at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston on Tuesday afternoons. 
On April 13 "The Unseen Empire" was read by the au- 
thor, Atherton Brownell. Henry Hitt Crane read "In 
the Vanguard ," by Katrina Trask, on Tuesday, April 
20, and "The Terrible Meek" was to be read by the au- 
thor, Charles Eann Kennedy, on April 27. Mav 4 
Mrs. Edward H. James will present "Across the Bor- 
der." bv Beulah Marie Dix. 

Professor Hudson's lecture engagement for April in- 
cluded : 

The New Century Club of Needham, Radcliffe College, a 
union meeting of churches at Brookline, the Newton Social 
Science Club, the Manchester (N. H.) Shakespeare Club, 
Gardner Woman's Club, a conference of the Woman's Peace 
Party, the Quincy Woman's Club, Harvard Club of Boston, 
Brockton Men's Club, Episcopalian Club of Massachusetts, 
Andover Association of Congregational Churches, and Wel- 
les.ley College. 

The committee of the Milton Woman's Club for the 
promotion of the new internationalism has instituted a 
course of readings on the various aspects of the peace 
movement in connection with its "Anti-war Knitting 
Circles," which have been organized for the benefit of 
non-combatant war sufferers. A great deal of interest 
has been aroused in the propaganda for constructive 
peace, and the idea -is spreading into other communities. 
Further information regarding this plan can be secured 
from 31 Beacon street, Boston. 

The society is issuing a new series of booklets on the 
"New Internationalism," by Professor Hudson. These 
have been prepared especially for those who wish a com- 
prehensive statement in simple language of what the 
international peace movement of today means, and are 
particularly adapted for reading circles. The titles are : 



"What is the New Internationalism?" "The Arithmetic 
of War," "Agencies for Promoting World Order," "A 
Practical International Program," and "America's In- 
ternational Ideals." 

Evidences of interest in the peace movement in Mas- 
sachusetts continue to increase. This is not only re- 
flected in a growing volume of correspondence and large 
numbers of visitors at the office of the society, but is 
shown by a substantial increase in the membership of 
the State organization. 

On March 18 there was held in London the annual 
dinner in memory of the late Sir William Randal Cre- 
mer, as provided for by his will. The members of the 
Council of the International Arbitration League and a 
few of Sir Randal's old friends were present. Mr. How- 
ard Evans presided, and speeches were made by Mr. 
Halley Stewart, Mr. J. A. Seddon, Mr. Henry Vivian, 
and Mr. Frederick Maddison. The chairman said that 
he was the irreconcilable foe of militarism in every 
country, including his own. At the present moment 
not only belligerents, but neutrals also, are realizing 
how awful is the curse of war to human progress. The 
cannon are still booming, but the Palace of Peace waits 
to be occupied by the representatives of the nations, and 
then, if the voice of the peoples is strongly raised, we 
may hope for deliverance. An interesting feature of 
the occasion was the presentation of a gift to one of the 
four survivors of the Workmen's Peace Committee of 
1870, out of which the International Arbitration League 
grew. This man is now 86 years old, and still works as 
a tailor in a West End shop. It will be recalled that 
two-thirds of the Council of the Cremer Trust must be 
labor men. 

The Peace Year Book for 1915 has just been issued 
by the National Peace Council, London. It is edited 
by the secretary of the council, Carl Heath, and this is 
the sixth year of its appearance. The book is somewhat 
smaller than usual, owing to the impossibility of pre- 
paring for it many of the customary reviews and articles. 
It contains, however, the usual statistics of the pacifist 
organizations, naval and military expenditures, history 
of arbitration treaties, peace congresses, and the like. 
Mr. Heath says in the preface: "Plunged as we are in 
the midst of the most stupendous war of modern his- 
tory, if not of all history, ... it would be pre- 
sumptuous and futile from so near a standpoint to at- 
tempt to sum up the losses and gains of the movement 
for international peace." 



Brief Peace Notes. 

. . . Attention has already been called to the very ex- 
cellent series of studies on "War and Peace" prepared 
by Dr. Josiah Strong, and issued monthly in The Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom by the American Institute of Social 
Service. These studies are of such unusual value that 
we desire again to remind readers of The Advocate of 
Peace that they will find it most helpful and in- 
structive to follow the course as indicated. Beginning 
with the April issue, the studies take on a constructive 
aspect, and some of the topics are : April, "New World 
Ideals" ; May, "International Interdependence" ; June. 
"The New Internationalism"; July, "The March of 
Democracy." 
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. . . The chancellor of New York University, Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, in his message to the council of the 
university, asks for an endowment of $250,000 for a 
new department of international affairs, in which stu- 
dents shall be fitted for diplomatic service and for in- 
ternational advisors. The courses of study would in- 
clude consular methods, diplomacy, international law, 
and the like. Dr. Brown's message continues: 

"If we are to escape the recurrent war panic which fos- 
ters militarism we must cultivate, not peaceful sentiments 
only, but an understanding of those agencies and methods 
which are available for forestalling international complica- 
tions and for bringing them to a rational solution when they 
arise. We must become in some degree familiar with the 
history of diplomacy and of international relations gener- 
ally, and must set our face in the direction of judicial de- 
termination of international differences. 

"Have university teachers elsewhere trained the youth of 
a nation to put their faith in the sword? We must train 
the youth of this nation with equal thoroughness to put 
their faith in international righteousness." 

... At the 19th annual meeting of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science, held in Philadelphia April 
30 and May 1, America's interests as affected by the 
European war was the general topic of discussion. The 
neutral rights and obligations of the American repub- 
lics, irade relations with Central and South America, 
how America can best contribute to world peace, and 
the international trade of the United States were special 
phases of the topics considered. Among the speakers 
were Secretary Eedfield, Prof. John Bassett Moore, 
John H. Pahey, Charles S. Hamlin, and W. Morgan 
Shuster. 

. . . Mr. Charles L. Bernheimer, chairman of the com- 
mittee on arbitration of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, has prepared a peace proposal for the settle- 
ment of the European war, which the New York Even- 
ing Post and the New York Journal of Commerce pub- 
lished in main part in January. Mr. Bernheimer's plan 
includes the appointment of a commission on imme- 
diate action, to consist of the President of the United 
States and seven other members, which shall invite and 
arrange for an international conference, the interna- 
tional conference to consist of seven delegates from each 
nation, a council of nine to consider the terms of an 
armistice and recommendations for the treaty of peace. 

. . . The May issue of the Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans, published at Dansville, N. Y., is a peace 
edition of unusual attractiveness and interest. It con- 
tains peace exercises, stories, songs, a peace poster made 
by children, articles by Mrs. Fannie Pern Andrews and 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, while the cover is printed in 
colors, and shows a girl releasing a carrier pigeon from 
a cage and a boy holding a peace flag. A poster design 
occupies two large pages, and represents a girl as Lib- 
erty and a boy as Uncle Sam, bearing a banner with the 
inscription, "We Are for World Peace." This has 
been made and colored by children themselves. This 
issue of the Normal Instructor would be inspiring and 
suggestive to all teachers and parents who wish to in- 
struct their children in the truths of peace and good 
will. It may be procured for twenty cents per copy. 

... Dr. Benjamin P. Battin, of Swarthmore College, 
sailed from New York for Liverpool on the S. S. St. 
Louis, American Line, on April 17. He planned to pro- 



ceed directly to The Hague, to be present during the 
Woman's Peace Congress, and afterwards to visit 
Prance, Italy, and Greece in the interests of the World 
Alliance of Churches for Promoting International 
Friendship. 

.. . A most unusual pageant of peace was given in Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, on the 27th of February, with 1,500 par- 
ticipants. The drama was written by Mr. James A. 
Wilder, and was entitled "A Hundred Yejars of Peace." 
The entire management of the performance was under- 
taken by the members of the staff of The Friend. Eev. 
Frank S. Scudder, the managing editor, and Miss Emily 
V. Warriner, associate business manager, deserve heart- 
iest praise for their splendid work. 

. . . The Independent Labor Party, with headquarters 
at St. Bride's House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, is issuing a series of "Labor and War" pam- 
phlets. Two of these have come to hand, "Belgium and 
the Scrap of Paper," by H. N. Brailsford, and "How the 
War Came," while another, "Nationality and Patriot- 
ism," is now ready. The series will be of great interest 
and value to those who desire to search into the causes 
of the war and the steps necessary to a permanent peace. 

. . . Count Albert Apponyi, a distinguished Hungarian 
statesman, a member of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration of The Hague, a member of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, and a well-known peace worker, has writ- 
ten a letter to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler concerning 
the policy of the United States in the present crisis. 
His letter appears in full in the Sunday magazine sec- 
tion of the New York Times for March 28, and will be 
of interest to those who wish to study fairly and without 
prejudice the attitude which the warring nations have 
towards America's policy. Count Apponyi says : "I fer- 
vently hope these policies (of America) will remain in 
concordance with the great principles on which the com- 
monwealth is built and with the teaching embodied in 
that farewell address which is read once a year in Con- 
gress and in which the greatest American emphatically 
warns his countrymen from becoming entangled in the 
conflicts of European nations." 

... On April 5 there appeared in the leading daily 
papers all over the country a full-page advertisement in- 
serted by some three or four hundred editors and pub- 
lishers of foreign newspapers published in the United 
States. It was called "An Appeal to the American 
People" — "Let us alleviate human suffering and preserve 
life— not help to destroy it." The advertisement was 
prepared by the president of the American Association 
of Foreign Language Newspapers, who started the move- 
ment last August. There are represented in the signa- 
tures appended to the appeal, as it appeared in the 
Washington Post of the above date, the following lan- 
guages : 

Arabic, 5; Bohemian, 7; Bulgarian, 2; Chinese, 2; Croa- 
tian, 3; Danish, 2; Dutch, 1; Finnish, 6; Flemish, 1; 
French, 5; Greek, 5; Hollandish, 8; Hungarian, 23; Italian, 
89; Japanese, 1; Jewish, 31; Lettish, 1; Lithuanian, 9; 
Norwegian, 5; Polish, 38; Portuguese, 2; Roumanian, 2; 
Russian. 7; Ruthenian, 7; Servian, 3; Slovak, 7; Slovenian, 
5; Spanish, 2; Swedish, 22; Syrian, 3; Yiddish, 9. 

The plea is couched in strong and concise language, 
and reads as follows: 
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"We appeal to the American people, to the high-minded 
and courageous American press, and to the American manu- 
facturer of powder, shrapnel,' and cartridges, and we ap- 
peal to the workmen engaged in the plants devoted to the 
manufacture of ammunition for use by the nations at war 
to immediately cease making powder, shrapnel, and car- 
tridges destined to destroy our brothers, widow our sisters 
and mothers, and orphan their children, as well as destroy 
forever the priceless possessions handed down by our an- 
cestors. 

"We appeal particularly to the American manufacturers 
and their workmen engaged in manufacturing any of these 
articles to suspend at once the manufacture of powder and 
bullets which are being made for the cruel and inhuman 
purpose of mutilating and destroying humanity, 

"We appeal individually to the workmen of such factories, 
even at the sacrifice of their positions, to go on record as 
being unalterably opposed to being employed for the purpose 
of manufacturing ammunition to shatter the bodies and 
blot out the lives of their own blood relatives. 

"The honor of the American people, the integrity, of the 
nation, the standing of our manufacturers, and the patriot- 
ism and manhood of the workmen demand that the entire 
world be shown once and forever that money soaked with 
the blood of humanity cannot purchase these qualities. 

"We ask the American people, therefore, in the name of 
humanity and a true spirit of neutrality to do everything in 
their power as individuals and collectively as a nation to 
influence the manufacturers and workmen in the United 
States engaged in the manufacture of powder and bullets 
for use by any of the warring countries of the world to end 
this manufacture, the selling, and the shipping of such ma- 
terials. 

"We appeal to you and every reader to help us save our 
brothers abroad from further destruction. Let us Ameri- 
cans rise with courage and decision to our responsibility : 

"First, we must stop the wholesale manufacture of am- 
munition for profit, and thus end our own participation in 
the war. 

"Then we can insist that Europe heed our demand for 
peace. Stop youb wobk on powder, shrapnel, and cannon. 

"Make your will felt through resolutions of your socie- 
ties, by appeal to your local press, by action in your 
churches, by letters to your representatives in public office. 

"Our participation must stop now and then our influence 
for justice and righteousness can help end the war." 

. . . The Slovak League of the United States has issued 
a "Memorandum" in the name of the Slovaks who are 
citizens and residents of this country. It represents 
through its signers over 100,000 organized Slovaks liv- 
ing in the United States. Their oppressions in their 
Hungarian home are set forth, the history of the race 
related, and their convictions and aspirations voiced : 

"We demand that there be established and put in force a 
complete equality and liberty of all the nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary, without any privileges of one nationality 
over the others, or of one language over the others, or to the 
detriment of others, and for that reason in the name of 
humanity and Justice we present this petition to the proper 
political and diplomatic factors of Europe and the whole 
civilized world that, after this terrible war, when the des- 
tinies of the different nations in Europe will be considered 
and their future political formations determined, they take 
into consideration the wrongs committed upon the Slovak 
nation and make their repetition impossible in the future, 
and that the Slovak nation be considered as a factor having 
equal rights among the other nations. We demand for the 
Slovak nation a self-government and a freedom to work out 
its own destiny politically, educationally, and economically." 



A little leaflet for use of Sunday-school children on 
May 16 or in the schools on May 18 has been issued by 
the Peace Department of the National W. C. T. U, 
Literature Bldg., Evanston, 111. It contains a short 
poem entitled "A Carol from Flanders." Other peace 
literature may also be obtained by writing to the Super- 
intendent of the Peace Department at the same address. 



Field Department Notes. 

CENTEAL-WBST DEPARTMENT. 

An important step forward was taken in Chicago late 
in March when, under the joint auspices of the Chicago 
Peace Society, the Woman's Peace Party, and the Chi- 
cago School of Civics and Philanthropy, a study course 
of twenty-two lectures on peace problems was arranged 
for Mondays and Thursdays at 4 p. m. in the School of 
Civics. The topics to be discussed fall under four main 
headings: General Aspects of the Peace Problem, The 
Case Against War, Positive Steps in Peace-making, and 
Problems Before the American Public. Louis P. Loch- 
ner is in general charge of the course, though outside 
lecturers are called in whenever available. The lectures 
thus far given (April 15) are: 

Jane Addams, "Social Aspects of the Peaee Problem." 

Hamilton Holt, "The Federation of the -World." 

Prof. J. Paul Goode, "Geographic Influences and Their 

Bearing on the Peace Problem." 
Prof. Chester W. Wright, "The Economic Effects of the 

War on the United States." 
Prof. William I. Thomas, "Racial Differences and Their 

Bearing on the Peace Problem." 
Dr. William I. Hull, "The New Monroe Doctrine." 

Some sixty students of the school and members of 
the peace society take part in the course, which it is 
hoped to develop further in succeeding years. 

Another advance made in the Chicago field is the fact 
that the three Chicago trustees of the Church Peace 
Union, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Eev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
and Prof. Shailer Mathews, have voted to place the 
peace work among the Chicago churches under the 
direction of the Chicago Peace Society, as a sort of de- 
partment of it (though the finances are to be separately 
administered), with the secretary of the society as sec- 
retary also of the church peace work, but with a special 
departmental secretary assigned to the detailed work 
among the churches. This departmental secretary is 
Mr. Alfred Kliefoth, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, who has had years of experience in social 
reform movements, and who is a young man of great 
energy and enthusiasm. 

At the City Club of Chicago, which unites the best 
and most forward-looking citizens of the metropolis, a 
series of lectures on the world situation has been ar- 
ranged for, and already three of our honored American 
peace workers, Hamilton Holt, Dr. George W. Kireh- 
wey, and Prof. William I. Hull, have appeared under 
the auspices of the club. 

Arrangements have been made for Professor Hull to 
address the society at a luncheon on April 13, and for 
Dean Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, to 
speak to the members and guests on April 22 on "Japa- 
nese-American Relations." Dr. Mathews has recently 
been to Japan as an envoy of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, and had rare opportunities to meet 
men of influence there. 

The Chicago Peace Society is in the midst of a vigor- 
ous membership campaign, in which President Henry 
C. Morris is snowing rare organizing- ability. During 
March alone some fifty new members were enrolled and 
thirty applications received. The record for April bids 
fair to be similarly encouraging. 

For the Intercollegiate Peace Association's Illinois 
contest the Chicago Peace Society again furnished the 
prizes of $75 and $50, through the generosity of La 



